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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE CHICAGO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


OPENED OCTOBER 9g, 1897. 


Call up past ages from their mouldering tomb 

And place what they achieved beside this structure, 
And do ye well compare the whole and minor parts 
As to their beauty and their fitness to their end: 
And well this product of our modern times 

Will bear comparison, 


gag Fa|NIVERSAL is the admiration and 
| most generous the comment of the 
beholder upon the new home of the 
Sieae) Chicago Public Library. A home 
A fitting and adequate home for the 
most used library of all lands! The gem has 
been taken from its temporary mounting and is 
‘now set ina proper and lasting frame. And 


what is most wonderful, speaking volumes richer 


in testimony than those within for the rapid 


strides of western civilization and progress, is the 
fact that, but a comparatively short time ago, the 
ground where now the triumphal arches of this 
‘magnificent building are reared was a part of an 
‘Indian post belonging to the Fort Dearborn 
Military Reservation. é 
May it be that there are defects, both archi- 
tectural and practical, even in this wonder of 
modern architectural and engineering ingenuity 
and skill, the building still surpasses, in both direc- 
tions, all the library buildings of the old and new 
world. Nothing that man devises and makes is 
perfect.. There are buildings of its kind superior 
to it in gorgeousness, but the question is whether 
this quality is an advantage in a library building. 
Even our building may have a little too much 
of it, here and there. The plainer and chaster 


the surroundings are in an educational institu- 
tion and in the halls of learning and study, as 
long as they are rich and beautiful, the more 
pleasing and animating they are to a truly studi- 
ous mind, and the less they distract the student 
from the better and higher and real purpose of 
the institution. A diamond in a showy mount- 
ing loses in attraction, while it gains in a plain 
but rich setting. 

But the building speaks for itself. The 
description which here follows must needs be 
inadequate, not only because the space that can 
be given it in a journal does not suffice to do it 
justice, but also because it would be impossible 
to go into all the details which altogether form 
the harmonious whole. 

Generations to come, passing the building on 
the street, will be struck by its exterior, which 
only suffers from being crowded by its surround- 
ings. ‘To take in and appreciate the beauty and 
massiveness of the whole structure, one should 
be at least a block away. While large and 
monumental, it is not colossal] or inartistic, which 
are the characteristics of most large buildings of 
our day. 

The exterior style of the structure is classic as 
far as its requirements would permit. In its 
entire impression the Greek patterns are predomi- 
nant, specifically the Doric coupled with the 
Romanesque of the Renaissance. The effect 
produced by this combination is fine and strik- 
ing. ‘The arched doorways and windows below 
and the*columns above, together with the impos- 
ing entablature, present pleasing and symmetrical 
facades. 

Regarding the size of the structure, which is 
far from being a pile, as a newspaper in the 
midst of an enthusiastic eulogy has unapprehend- 
edly called it, an adequate idea can only be 
formed by considering that in length it occupies 
the entire stretch between Washington and Ran- 
dolph streets, and in width the half block between 
Michigan and Wabash avenues. ‘This speaks 
better than dry figures. Being so close to the 
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building on the east, from which direction alone | 


the whole can be viewed, or seeing it only 
askance from the north or south on Michigan 
avenue, the beholder has a slight impression of 
monotony in the vast length of the building, and 
involuntarily the idea suggests itself that this 
apparent monotony might have been relieved by 
a grand entrance on the east front, breaking the 
sameness in the long line. Even the greatest 
beauty becomes irksome in a long stretch taken 
in as a whole in one view. Unfortunately the 
entrances had to be placed where they are, by 
agreement with the abutting property owners, 
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crosswise, and thereon heavy masonry to the 
height of twenty-seven feet, bringing the foun- 
dation to the level of the street. On this solid 
mass rests the immense building. The base of 
the walls all around is formed by gigantic blocks 
of granite from the Hallowell quarries of Maine, 
and the walls proper to the roof consist of the 
far-famed blue Bedford stone from Indiana. 
The frieze ornamentation is grand, chiseled 
into the solid stone blocks after they were in 
place. Lions’ heads and rosettes of great size 
predominate, and even the inscriptions and mot- 
toes on the outside were made to serve a purpose 
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GPAND STAIRCASE, WASHINGTON STREET ENTRANCE, 


who insisted on their location. What a noble 
and overawing impression this building would 
have made if it stood free a block all around! 
America herself furnished the materials for the 
outer structure. The massive walls rest on a 
foundation as no other building in the city, and 
perhaps in the country has, save those that stand 
on the eternal rock itself. “Twenty-four hundred 
piles of an average thickness of a foot square, 
coming from our pine forests in the north, were 
rammed down into the solid hardpan of the 
soil. On these a floor of heavy. square timbers 
was constructed in double layers, length- and 


in symmetrically embellishing the exterior. 

As to the interior, words are insufficient to 
adequately describe and, much more, to do full 
justice to this worthy result of long years of plan- 
ning and toil on the part of the wise and faith- 
ful men, to whom the execution was entrusted 
by the people, and their counselors and assistants, 
and of the workmanship of the skillful artisans 
who did the work. The building in all its details 
and appointments is a fitting crown to conscien- 
tious wisdom and thoughtful labor. Generations 
have passed away in the library board—so to. 
speak—and contractors and working-men have 
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fallen by the way since the work was begun, 
but the result of their united efforts sheds glory 
on the living and the dead. 

We will enter the building under the magnifi- 
cent arch of the grand portal on Washington 
street, the main library entrance. Broad and 
spacious it opens, inviting the vast masses who 
seek knowledge at its fount, and the lovers of 
the beautiful. Before we enter, however, our 
admiring gaze is attracted by the portal itself. 
The noblest and grandest of the famous Roman 
triumphal arches can hardly have been finer and 
grander in magnificent proportions than the arch 
spanning this majestic entrance. The portal 
is of the finest quality of statuary bronze and in 
its details shows many pleasing and emblematic 
designs, among which the eagle heads do not only 
remind us of our noble national bird, the king 
of the air, but also of the far-seeing wisdom of the 
builders. 

We have but set our foot in the main hall when 
we halt, overcome by the sight before us. It is like 
the entrance to a fairy palace from the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,’’ and the impression is enhanced by 
the gem-like glittering of the mosaic work in 
the walls, the staircase and the ceiling. Our 
gaze is attracted and held everywhere alike, and 
we know not what firstto admire. ‘There is the 
roomy hall itself, surrounding us and reaching up- 
ward through the entire height of the building, 
with its dazzling white walls; before us the grand 
staircase leads to the upper stories and above is 
lost to the eye; overhead, we have its wide-span- 
ned arch and its lofty bridges. All of these and 
everything around us (save some grillwork chiefly 
for ornament and screening) is constructed of 
white Carrara marble finely veined, ‘¢ statuario 
venato,’’ inlaid with glass mosaic and mother-of- 
pearl, in graceful and ever-varying patterns. On 
each side of the lower flight of stairs, extending 
to the back wall, are long seats of the same 
material, to rest the beholder or those waiting 
for an elevator, the slabs forming the seats being 
admirable specimens of the marble used, both in 
size and quality. Opposite these benches are 
the elevators, those convenient contrivances of 
modern times when most buildings are higher 
than lungs are strong. The doors are of grill- 
work. 

Immediately before us, in front of the lower 
steps, let into the mosaic floor with its neat pat- 
tern, is a large bronze disk representing in relief 
the city seal. On the right, in the wall imme- 
diately past the door, a large bronze tablet 
attracts the eye, which commemorates the names 
of the officers of the library board during the 
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erection of the building, those of the secretary 
of the board, of the librarian, of the superinten- 
dent of construction, and of the architects, while 


on a like tablet in the wall opposite are inscribed 


the names of all who served on the board during 
the building period. 

The inside arch of the portal bears, in mosaic, 
emblematic figures and the names of the ancient 
coryphai of literature: Livy, Horace, Virgil, 
Cicero, Plato, Homer; while the grand arch of 
the staircase perpetuates the names of our great 
American writers: Irving, Hawthorne, Bryant, 
Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow. 

Past the elevators, on the right, a long corri- 
dor leads to the. north end of the building, which 
we will visit later. 

It is in the front hall where the fine glass 
mosaic in the architraves, the arches and panels 
of the marble work is best seen, because there 
larger portions of it can be seen at once than 
anywhere else in the building. The idea of this 
ornament is novel to the people of our times, it is 
bright and catches the eye, especially in the 
artificial lighting of the evening, and is above all 
unique in its totality. In the panels of the stair- 
case the effect would have even been greater if 
the center plates, which in their odd coloring 
and shading in most cases resemble landscapes 
and marine scenes, had been so turned as to 
bring the scene in horizontal position. In some 
instances the effect would have been striking. 

No one can appreciate fully the beauty and 
grandeur of the imposing staircase without having 
seen and studied it for some time in all its aspects. 
On the first landing we are greeted by the 
typical emblem of learning in the mosaic of the 
floor, an open book with the word << Literis’’ 
above it. Here the ftight of the marble steps 
divides right and left, to unite again on the bridge 
spanning the second floor, whence they lead 
upward in the full lower width, to the grandest 
room of the edifice. On the landing of the 
bridge we admire, at our feet, the graceful forms 
of the double fish from the zodiac in mosaic, 
which is repeated in the varying design of dragons 
separated by the trident, on the next landing to 
which thirteen more steps bring us. ‘The land- 
ing here expands to a magnificent vestibule from 
which, looking back, the staircase and its bridges 
with their background, the arched lights above 
the portal and its inner arch, offer an impressive 
view. Around this anteroom we see overhead 
in the walls, in mosaic lettering and design, a 
number of inscriptions and emblems full of mean- 
ing. Looking upward, directly in front of us 
is a tablet bearing the words and figures which 
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use and advantage of man.’’ ‘*A good book 
is the precious life blood of a master spirit 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life;’ Zand Barrows’ terse appreciatio 
of the value of literature: ‘* He that loveth a 
book will never want a faithful friend, a whole- 
some counselor, a cheerful companion, an effec- 
tual comforter.’’ 

Upon entering the great hall before us, through 
one of its fine archways, we might imagine that 
we haye indeed come to the innermost of the 
Fairy Palace, suggested at the first step into the 
building. We are in the De/ivery room of the 


tell an important story, anent the intellectual 
development of the country: 

BoRN MpccviI—BENJ AMIN FRANKLIN—ptep mocexc 

Founder of the Circulating Library. 

To the left, facing south, is a quotation from Vic- C 
tor Hugo in translation, the obscurity of which 
has called out some comment: ‘A library Bi 
plies an act of faith which generations still in 
darkness hid, sign in their night, in witness of 
the dawn.’’ Considering the flowery possibili- 
ties of the French, and the somewhat deep, not 
to say dark, style of the author who ever seeks 
to find the most expressive figures for his 
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THE DELIVERY ROOM, 
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thoughts, the meaning of the inscription is soon 
clear to the thinking mind. On six other tab- 
lets in this room are found the names of the 
following leading English authors: Scott, Burns, 
Tennyson, Gray —Thackeray, Eliot, Bulwer, 
Dickens—-Swift, Johnson, Sheridan, Lamb—- Cole- 
ridge, Hood, Moore, DeQuincy— Wordsworth, 
Pope, Byron, Shelley—Macaulay, Gibbon, Car- 
lyle, Hume. Between these tablets are the 
further inscriptions, quotations from Bacon, Mil- 
ton and Barrows, respectively: <‘‘’The real use 
\of all knowledge is this, that we should dedicate 
that reason which was given us by God for the 


circulating department. The impression it makes — 
on the new visitor is overwhelming. Above us, 
a glass dome of immense proportions admits a 


subdued light through its thousands of small — 


leaded panes of yellowish and greenish tints. 
On its base, where the diameter is thirty-eight 
feet, in a band running all around the circum- 
ference of over one hundred feet, we read 
the quotation from Addison: ** Books are the\ 
legacise TRAE Geese DEORE Teeed to mankind, © 
which are delivered down from generation to]. 


generation, as presents to the posterity of those 
who are yet unborn;’’ a very appropriate inscrip- 
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tion to shed its intellectual rays, mingled with 
‘the light of Heaven falling through the dome, 
over the De/ivery room of a library. Around the 
top of the dome itself are in a banded circle the 
figures and symbols of the zodiac, interspersed 
with decorative designs. Below the dome, in 
the rotunda formed by its base, is the most 
“exquisite of wall mosaic in the building, both in 
design and execution, here and there interwoven 
with inscriptions and monograms, escutcheons 
‘and emblems. Prominent among these are the 
lamp of knowledge and the serpent of wisdom, 
and a number of the private marks and initials 
of early printers. These marks served the first 
_typographers as a kind of ¢¢trade-mark’’ which, 
though they gave no legal protection, distin- 
guished their works from those of others. ‘These, 
too, are done in mosaic. ‘There is the mystical 
figure looking like a Y with the upper bars 
spread rather more than is common in the char- 
acter, and the letters C. P. L. in its angles. It 
is the coat-of-arms of the city, perhaps modeled 
after the shape of our river with its branches, and 
the letters stand for Chicago Public Library. 

Of printers’ marks we see the two fishes met 
with before, with the letters R. G., which was 
the private mark of Raulin Gautier, of Rouen, 
France. Then there is the candelabrum with 
its seven arms, being here a play on the name 
of the famous Pierre le Chandelier, of Caen, 
whose mark it was. ‘The wand of Mercury in 
the fourth corner, the so-called Caduceus, served 
Jean Louis as his mark, whose initials are seen 
emblazoned on the sides of the graceful design. 
Other marks are those of Rembolt, consisting of 
the figure 4 the foot of which rests in a circle, 
thus forming an odd cross, and the letters B. R.; 
that of Philippe Pigouchet, the letters PP with a 
small cross above it; the monogram of Simon 
Vostre, S. V.; the beautiful mark of Jehan Petit, 
being formed by the fleur-de-lis and the first let- 
ters of his name. ‘The first printers’ mark was 
used by Fust and Schoeffer of Mainz, the first 
of whom had been the partner of Gutenberg, 
the inventor of printing. ‘The mark consisted 
of two coupled shields suspended from a tree. 
Besides the printers’ marks described there are a 
number more, which show but slight variations 
from these in design. 

After having studied in detail the wonderful 
mosaic work which first attracted our eye upon 
entering, we again direct our attention to the 
room wearein. ‘The dimensions are great, one 
hundred and thirty-six, by forty-nine feet. 
From the sides the floods of light let in through 
the gigantic windows on the east, west and north 
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mingle with that from the dome in the middle 
of the room, completely filling it. To the east 
and west are large side apartments, separated 
from the main room only by graceful elliptic arches. 
The under part of these arches also have fine mosaic 
designs between which are read on the east, the 
names of Dante, Tasso, Galileo, Cervantes, 
Moliere, Corneille, Voltaire, Goethe, Schiller; 
and, on the west, those of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Bunyan, Dryden, 
Newton, Defoe. //In the side apartments, above 
the columns and arches, tablets are inserted in the 
walls bearing in the original languages and also in 
mosaic work_inscriptions of wise sayings of the 
literary nobility of all lands and all times, includ- 
ing such in Chinese, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and even in the hieroglyphic characters of ancient 
Egypt. 

We give them here in free translation and, 
where possible, in the form of the original. 

The Egyptian in hieroglyphics is very apropos: 

“¢T will make thee to love literature thy mother; 
I will make its beauty pass before thee.”’ 
TuaNuse-KHARTHAR. 

The Hebrew ts taken from the prophet Isaiah 
and reads in translation of King James’ Bible: 
«« And the book is delivered to him that is not 
learned saying, read this, I pray thee.”’ 

The Greek: ‘The advice which their friends 
have not the courage to give to kings is found 
written in books,’’ a saying of Plutarch. 

The Latin is another quotation from Scripture 
and is found in the Vulgate, Romans 1 ; 
The English translations have it: ‘‘ Whatsoever 
things were written aforetime were written fo 
our learning.’’ 

The Chinese inscription is attributed to no 
less a man than Confucius and is worthy of him, 
though some of its direct force is lost in the 
translation: ‘*He who recognizes from day to 
day what he has not yet learned, and from month 
to month does not forget what he has attained, 
may be said to love to learn indeed.”’ 

The Persian: 


<¢ They who by genius and by power of brain 
The rank of teachers of mankind attain, 
Not even they emerge from the dark night; 
They tell their dreams and fall asleep again.”’ 


Omar KHAYYAM., 
The German: 
} ‘* Oh sweetest voice! Oh thou most welcome sound 


Of mother tongue heard in a foreign land.”’ 
GOETHE, 


The Spanish: 


‘¢ Thus every man of real learning 
Is anxious to increase his lore, 
And has in fact a greater yearning 
The more he knows to know the more,”’ 
Y RIARTE. 


He. 
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The Italian, in Longfellow’s translation reads: 


“¢ Open thy mind to that which I reveal 
And fix it there within; for *tis not knowledge, 
The having heard without retaining it.”’ 
Dante, Parapiso, V., 40-41. 
The French, a quotation from Voltaire, is 
so grandly simple that we quote it in the original 
and add only a literal translation of it: 


‘* Les mortels sont egaux, 
Ce n’est pa la naissance, 
C’est la seule’ vertu 
Qui fait la difference.”’ 


(Men are equal, it is not birth, it is only 
virtue which makes the difference. ) 

South of the two side apartments of the great 
delivery hall are the offices of the librarian and 
secretary respectively, the order department, and 
registry room where the library cards are issued. 

In the middle of the hall, under the dome and 
slightly to the rear of its center, is the double 
returning-desk; to the right for men, to the left 
for women. Joining the desk on the respective 
sides are the long delivery counters over which 
the books for home reading are given out, turning 
at each end in a graceful curve to the front. 
They are made of white mahagany of rare qual- 
ity, as are also the seats and tables in this room. 
Before these counters in the main room are tables 
with the catalogues and other requirements to 
make out lists of the books desired. ‘This delivery 
hall of the ‘‘circulating department’’ is—it may 
well be claimed—in its entirety the finest and 
most convenient room of its kind in any library 
any where. 

Immediately behind this room are the stacks, 
i. €., the shelves containing the books which are 
not kept in special departments. ‘These stacks 
run through six floors and are so arranged that 
the books are nearest those departments where 
they are most likely to be wanted. ‘To facilitate 
the delivery of books from the stacks electric 
book lifts are used. 

On the floor above the circulating department, 
in the east part of the building, is the Refer- 
ence room, with its accessories: the card cata- 
logue for the public, shelf-and special study 
rooms. The reference room proper is most 
conveniently arranged. It is long and compara- 
tively narrow, 139 by 39 feet, with the lofty 
height of 31 feet. ‘The light is most excellent, 
falling sideways over the tables from the un- 
broken row of large windows in the east front. 
The furniture and shelving are of massive oak, 
which harmonizes beautifully with the decora- 
tions. Opposite the windows on the west wall, 
and covering its entire length, are the shelves 
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holding the books needed for ‘‘ ready reference,”’ 
such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, bibliographi- 
cal works, handbooks and the like. ‘These the 
public may use freely, without check or control; 
and to make them easy of access, the tables for 
study and to make excerpts on are short and set 
in a double row across the room, so that from 
every chair it is but a few steps to the shelves. 
The books called for, not on these open shelves, 
are readily brought from the adjoining rooms 
and the stacks. At its twenty tables, this room 
can accommodate 160 students at the same time. 

The decorations are mostly of the old Greek 
character, and are rich in color. ‘The narrow 
space between the high windows is occupied by 
pilasters, joining the cross beams of the ceiling. 
This is divided into coffers, and richly decorated 
with ornamental plaster work as in the other 
public roomsand halls. At each end of the room, 
in the middle of the cross-wall, is a clock dial 
with the figure of a youth on each side, which 
on the south represents the day and on the north 
the night. 

Over the south, north and middle doors of the 
room are the following inscriptions respectively: 

‘¢ Books are the best things, well used; abused, among 
the worst.’ —EMERSON. 

“¢ Knowledge is of two kinds: we know a subject our- 
selves, or we know where we can find information upon 
it,’’—SAMUEL JOHNSON. , A 

¢‘*He reads much, he) is a great observer and\he looks 
quite through the deada of men,’ —SHAKESPERE (Cesar, 
of Cassius ). 7 f 

Though rich, the room is comparatively plain, 
befitting its character and use. 

With the reference department may be classed 
the ‘‘art rooms’’ on the east side of the top 
floor, and also the patent-document-and bound 
newspaper rooms, together with a special apart- 
ment for the use of the blind, which latter are 
situated on the lower floor on Randolph street— 
all large, well lighted and conveniently furnished. 

Somewhat more elaborate than the main 
reference room is the decoration of the Reading 
room, occupying the entire north end of the 
building, on the same floor. Light and color, 
the one assisting the other, fill the eye upon 
entering. ‘The latter, especially the rich gold 
tints, in the fierce illumination from the win- 
dows on all three sides of the room, give 
it now almost a glaring appearance until age 
shall have subdued it. Yellow, green and blue 
are the predominating colors. The rich red 
brown of the upper portions of the walls is in 
striking and beautiful contrast to the dark green 
marble below. The ceiling of this room, too, 
is treated in coffers and its decoration is sump- 
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tuous. ‘The general style is that of the Italian 
renaissance. ‘The furniture is also of heavy oak, 
rich and quite in keeping with the room. It 
tones down some of the highly bright tints in the 
decoration. 

The room is immense, the largest one in the 
edifice, being 140 feet long, 55 feet wide and 
33 feet high./ It seats 340 readers and has 
additional room for 75 more at the newspaper 
racks. The ladies are especially provided for 
in an apartment enclosed by railings. Length- 
wise the inner wall on the south of the room are 
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may be compared to the dining- lunch- and ca- 
terer’s-rooms. But the apartments occupied by 
the executive officers and the working torce of 
the library, which after all are in some sense the 
most important, are distributed throughout the 
building and are not generally accessible to the 
public. There are the Directors’ rooms, being 
the legislative halls of the great institution; the 
Librarian’ s office, the center of the executive; the 
Secretary’ s office, the functions of which need no 
explanation; the Ordering department, which in 
the household represents the purchasing division 
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the shelvings containing the periodicals, and in 
front of them the great counter over which they 
are given out. Above the doors at each end of 
this counter we read in tablets: 

ee rn en 
i We are as liable to be corrupted by books as by com- 
panions,’’ FIELDING. 

‘¢ The world is founded on thoughts and ideas, not on 
cotton or iron,’’—-EMeErson. 

It may be in place here to meet an erroneous 
impression on the part of the public, that the 
‘‘reading’’ room is for general reading, which 

is not the case. Only literature of a periodical 
nature may be had and used here. 

We have now treated of the main pud/ic 
rooms which in the large household of the library 
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for books and periodicals; the Cata/oguing depart- 
ment, that may be fitly compared to the kitchen, « 
where the intellectual food is arranged and pre- 
pared, and the binders’- labeling- and repair- de- 
partment where it is garnished and dished. 
Then there is also the so-called Station depart- 
ment, from which the thirty-one delivery stations 
are supplied; that is a subdivision of the circu- 
lating department. ; 

Space will not permit us to go into details of 
the rooms and equipments of these departments. 
Suffice it to say, that the practical ends of them 
have everywhere been duly considered and all 
modern improvements in their respective lines 
have been brought into requisition. ‘The light, 
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this great and indispensable assistant to those 
who have to constantly read and write, is plenti- 


“fal and well arranged. 


Besides the stack rooms fitted up now, having 
a capacity of 600,000 volumes, there are also 
extra rooms for future growth, including some 
large and elegant apartments awaiting the dona- 
tions or purchase of special collections, so that 
in all, the new edifice has a full book shelving 
capacity of over 2,000,000 volumes. 

These rooms comprise the library proper in its 
present requirements and those of the next fifty 
years or so, but they do not comprise all the 
interior space of the building. ‘There are besides 
these eleven largerooms containing 20,000 square 
feet. ‘These were built and furnished by the 
library board for the use of the veteran organi- 
zations of the city in consideration of their turning 
over to the board one-fourth of the ground on 
which the building stands, the right and title to 
which was vested in them by legislative acts. 

These rooms are on the Randolph street side 
and consist of one grand Soldiers’ Memorial] Hall 
of magnificent proportions, situated in the north- 
east corner of the building on the second floor, 
Adjoining it on the west, is a meeting room for 
the Grand Army posts and other soldier organi- 
zations. Besides these halls there are fine lobbies 
and anterooms set apart for the veterans. All 
of these rooms are as grandly and as finely finished 
as are those of the library proper and perhaps 
more so. While the Memorial Hall is to retain 
its character and use for all time to come, the 
other rooms revert to the library after fifty years, 

All the material used in the entire building is 
genuine and of finest grade. ‘The marble con- 
sists of more than ten different kinds and is 
largely from American quarries of Vermont and 
Tennessee. The imported kinds are chiefly the 
Carrara, including the English - grained, the 
Sienna, the Vert antique, and the Royal Irish 
grained Connemara used in the mosaic work in 
the staircase. Of the American marble the 
green striped Vermont, the ‘‘Roseate’’ from 
Knoxville, and the other grades from 'Tennesse~ 
are the most beautiful. 

The candelabra and lamps in all the rooms 
and halls are of special designs, and exceedingly 
fine, chiefly of antique pattern. The lighting 


is all electric. 


The entire cost of the magnificent edifice and 
its equipments is a round two million dollars, and 
is all paid, excepting a few minor contracts. 

Although not belonging to the description of 
the building, a word may be added here con- 
cerning the present status and the history of the 
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institution, which has grown to its present im- 
posing proportions out of a modest beginning. __ 
Even in the first public meeting, on the 8th 
day of January, 1872, called for the purpose of 
finding ways and means for the establishment 


of a public library, <* Dearborn Park,”’ its pres- 


ent site, was mentioned as its proper location. 
That meeting empowered the mayor to appoint 
a committee for the purpose of preparing legisla- 
tive measures creating libraries to be maintained 
by general taxation. The work was done well, 
for as early as March 7, of the same year, an 
act was adopted by the State legislature to this 
end, and became the State law under which thé 
city council established the Chicago Public Li- 
brary on the first of the following month. The 
people, and especially the boards of directors, 
were ever in earnest, so that the institution 
grew rapidly, 

Soon the seven thousand volumes given the 
library by foreign friends, among whom were the 
Queen of England and the learned institutions of 
that country, had been increased to such a num- 
ber that on January 1, 1873, the reading room, 
and on May 1, 1874, the entire library could © 
be opened to the public. How well the board 
and officers attended to their stewardship is 
shown by the fact that most of the directors have 
served several terms, and the library has now 
only its second librarian. Details of growth 
and administration are here hardly in place, save 
to state that the library today. contains over — 
220,000 volumes, among which are a large num- 
ber af very costly and rare works, and that its 
circulation of last year of 1,771,404 volumes, 
places it at the head of all libraries in point of use. 

Well may the people of Chicago be proud of 
their library and its new building, of the share 
they had, individually and collectively, in its 
creation ane development. ‘The opening of this 
palace of books marks an important epoch in the 
history of the city. May it more and more 
serve its noble purpose and be. indeed, The 
Chicago Pud/ic Library.  E. F. L, Gauss. 


The Books I cannot hope to buy, 
Their phantoms round me waltz and wheel ; 
They pass before the dreaming eye 
Ere sleep the dreaming eye can seal. 
A kind of literary reel 
They dance; but fair the bindings shine, 
Prose cannot tell them what I feel— 
The Books that never can be mine! 
* x * * * 
Prince, hear a hopeless bard’s appeal— 
Reverse the rules of Mine and Thine ; 
Make it legitimate to steal 
The Books that never can be mine. 
— Andrew Lang: “* Ballade of the Unattainahle.” 


